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FICTION FOR THE 
CLASSICIST 


By Konrap Gries 

Queens College, Flushing, New York 

HE TEACHING of ancient 

civilization, in its broadest sense, 
is among the cherished educational 
objectives of the contemporary Latin 
teacher. There is a wide-spread be- 
lief among us that although many of 
our students may learn little and re- 
tain less of the linguistic and literary 
phases of their Latin courses, all of 
them benefit from the glimpses they 
catch in our classrooms of the Greco- 
Roman way of life, of myths and his- 
tory, of famous men and women, of 
the differences that separate ancient 
from modern man as well as of the 
great similarities that show the one- 
ness of the human race, in time no 
less than in space. 

Yet, how much real appreciation 
results from the snatches of “back- 
ground” material presented in a text- 
book or, as an “added attraction,” by 
a harried and hurried teacher? Even 
more important, how is the teacher 
thus beset to distill for himself the 
essence of the antique spirit? Though 
there are scholarly books and period- 
icals in plenty, these can be wearing 
reading after a hard day’s work. 
There are scholarly courses and work- 
shops, too, for those who can afford 
the stimulation of attendance at a 
great university in this country, or 
of travel and study in Italy and 
Greece, but the gain to be gotten in 
this way is payable in time and ener- 
gy and money. One may, with justi- 
fication, guess that for many a high 
school teacher throughout the United 
States these broadening influences 
hover beyond the horizon without 
ever becoming the reality that is 
needed to produce enthusiastic teach- 
ing. Once the teacher’s formal train- 
ing is completed, and he is immersed 
in the manifold, exacting duties that 
claim his attention thereafter, is there 
no easier method to retain and expand 
one’s knowledge and insight? 


Friends. scorn not the writers of 
fiction! Unjust are the scholars who 
sneer at the author of a historical nov- 
el as a historian gone wrong, an em- 
bryonic erudite who must use his 
imagination because. forsooth, he is 
too lazy to dig for the facts. Unjust, 
too, are the critics for whom he is 
but a poor creature, so lacking in 
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ASK A MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER 

The city of Rome, which accord- 
ing to tradition was founded on April 
21, 753 B.C., is not 2710 years old this 
month, but only 2709 years old. 
Why? If you don’t know the answer, 
ask a mathematics teacher! 


imagination that he needs recourse to 
well-known facts to bolster his own 
feeble creative efforts. Unjust, fi- 
nally, are those who say in horror, 
“How does he know Napoleon felt 
this way, had these thoughts, per- 
formed these actions? This man is an 
obvious liar. Away with him!” 

In fairness to all concerned, it must 
be granted that there is some truth 
in each of these objections. Above all, 
one can see the position of those who 
refuse to be taken in by what purports 
to be fact yet is, of necessity, fiction. 
When, however, a sensitive spirit 
sinks itself into the contemplation of 
a bygone period; when this contem- 
plation is based on a careful study 
of the facts as discovered and re- 
corded by the historian, and is 
strengthened by an intelligent, accur- 
ate comprehension of the writings of 
that period—then a work of art is 
likely to be born that is no more re- 
prehensible for its form and aims than 
are the Homeric poems, the great 
Greek tragedies, the Aeneid, or Para- 
dise Lost, all of which are, in a way, 
historical fiction in the guise of great 
poetry. Indeed, one might claim that 
such fiction carries with it greater 
conviction, through its greater emo- 
tional impact, than the accounts of 
the most skillful professional historian. 
As Aristotle said of the poet, it is not 
the novelist’s business to tell what has 
happened, but what could have hap- 
pened—with a resultant increase in 
unity, in universality, in philosophical 
value. The sympathetic interpretation 
of the past by a competent modern 
author can thus provide not merely 
a pleasant pastime, but painless infor- 
mation for the layman and new un- 
derstandings for the professional; in 
the hands of the. great novelist there 
can result a stirring emotional and 
intellectual experience which may 


easily transfer itself from the teacher 
to the classroom. 

Are there great modern historical 
novels dealing with the era of Greece 
and Rome? For ‘no one, in these 
days, wants to read Quo Vadis?, or 
Ben Hur, or The Last Days of Pom- 
peii. And if this is so, are there buyers 
for them? For publishers hesitate to 
finance books for which they antici- 
pate few customers. The answer to 
both questions is undeniably affirma- 
tive. 

Classical antiquity seems to be a 
favorite hunting ground for contemp- 
orary authors in search of a subject. 
A single recent issue of The New 
York Times Book Review carried 
notices of no less than three new 
novels on classical themes. Of the 184 
items on Lt. Col. S. G. Brady’s re- 
vised list of historical novels dealing 
with classical themes (American Clas- 
sical League Service Bureau Mimeo- 
graph No. 662), which is by no means 
complete, 9 belong to the late nine- 
teenth century, 88 to the years 1900- 
1935, and 87 to the years 1936-1956. 
Thus there is certainly a large audi- 
ence which wants to read (and pre- 
sumably learn) about classical antiq- 
uity, larger than the captive audience 
in the Latin classrooms. Who then are 
these rival teachers, and what kind of 
wares do they peddle? A second look 
at Colonel Brady’s list will help to 
supply the answers. 

The list includes books by writers 
who specialize in classical themes, 
and books by popular writers who 
have based just one or two of their 
works on our period; books by rank 
amateurs (to be avoided at all costs! ), 
and books by some of the best-known 
names in current literature: Konrad 
Bercovici, Thomas B. Costain, Louis 
de Wohl, John Masefield, Eugene 
O'Neill, Anya Seton, Frank C. 
Slaughter. There are best-sellers of 
nation-wide fame, and books whose 
existence had best be forgotten. There 
are books written especially for young 
people and books meant for the adult. 
There are books dealing with purely 
classical subjects, and books whose 
main theme is early Christianity 
(these being of only peripheral inter- 
est to the classicist qua classicist). It 
would seem that every period and 
phase of classical antiquity has created 
a modern novel, from prehistoric 
times (Mika Waltari’s The E+ruscan 
has just appeared at this writing) to 
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the days of the decline and fall (e.g. 
Helen A. Mahler’s Empress of By- 
zantium | 1952). These books may be 
flippant, retelling an ancient story 
from a sophisticated point of view, 
trying to modernize the past by pre- 
tending that people then were exactly 
as they are now, only more so: the 
John Erskine type of book, legitimate 
enough, if the reader is warned in 
advance. Others, such as Katherine 
Hill’s Rome is the World (1951—not 
in the Brady list), simply use an an- 
cient setting to lend color to the ac- 
tivities of their fictional characters. 
Then there are the thesis books, 
where the historical scenery is em- 
ployed to convey a modern message 
or to sponsor a disputed theory. And 
finally there are the serious works 
of gifted interpreters who seek to re- 
capture the spirit and atmosphere of 
a past era, to recreate the world as it 
was then, to put living flesh on the 
seemingly desiccated bones of the 
great and near-great of former times; 
when these succeed, we are enriched 
by a distinguished piece of fiction, 
perhaps even a great work of art. 

To those readers of THe CLAssicaL 
OvutLook who may share my enthus- 
iasm for the historical novel, and to 
those whom the foregoing remarks 
may tempt to investigate its possibil- 
ities, | wish to point out some recent 
works that I have found decidedly 
worth while and which should prove 
stimulating reading to others as well. 
The books to be mentioned are adult 
fare, although not beyond the good 
senior high school student; they are 
all works of literature, in the real 
sense of the word; they are, in the 
main, sincere interpretations of the 
ancient world. It seems simplest to 
discuss them in the chronological 
order of the periods in which their 
action is laid. 

Robert Graves heads the list with 
his fascinating and erudite retelling 
of the story of the Argonauts, Her- 
cules My Shipmate (1945), and his 
Homer's Daughter (1955), in which 
he revives the Samuel Butler theory 
of the female authorship of the Odys- 
sey: a new Nausicaa tells the “real” 
story behind the Homeric poem in so 
clever and arresting a way that one 
is almost inclined to believe an un- 
believable thesis. The story of Odys- 
seus underlies three other notable 
novels, all foreign. Eyvind Johnson’s 
Return to Ithaca (1952) turns it into 
a modern psychological study in 
Homeric costume. Jean Giono’s Nais- 
sance de ’TOdyssée (1938, no tr.) also 
brings the lofty characters of the epic 
down to earth, but, in a typically 
French manner, combines this “de- 
bunking” process with fine insight 


into the primitive mind, and clothes 
the whole in charming language. 
Aristide Blanc turns the love of Odys- 
seus and Penelope into a film script— 
La rhapsodie des dieux (1940, no tr.) 
—in a clever and amusing yet serious 
fashion, with many whimsical embell- 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very en Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cras- 
sicaL OutLook for November, 1956 
(page 21) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


ishments. The /liad is retold rational- 
istically by fidus Achates in George 
Baker’s Paris of Troy (i947); sophis- 
ticatedly and most wittily, from the 
woman's point of view, in Eva Hem- 
mer Hansen’s Scandal in Troy (1956), 
which presents the stories of both 
Helen and Clytemnestra as modern- 
style tragedies. The best work, how- 
ever, that has appeared on a Greek 
theme, and one of the best novels | 
have read, is Mary Renault’s The Last 
of the Wine (1956), a perfect re-crea- 
tion of the Athens of Socrates, Euri- 
em Aristophanes, in the time of the 

eloponnesian War. Told in the first 
person, it carries conviction with 
every sentence. It is both a good story 
and a deeply spiritual evocation of a 
great and terrible period. (Far inferior 
is O. F. Grazebrook’s Nicanor of 
Athens | 1947], which is based on the 
same historical events.) 

The Romans have attracted more 
authors than the Greeks, perhaps be- 
cause the average reader is more likely 
to want “grandeur” than “glory.” It 
is also understandable that the first 
century B.C. should be the most fre- 
quent backdrop, although there has 
been a notable tendency to select less 
familiar epochs: the mad third cen- 
tury and the beginning of the Dark 
Ages in the fifth. 

It is interesting to note that the 
slave uprising under Spartacus has 
drawn the talents and sympathies of 
two prominent left-wing writers: 
Arthur Koestler in The Gladiators 
(1939) and Howard Fast in Spartacus 
(1951). Both lean heavily upon Marx- 
ist philosophizings, and neither is 
trustworthy in details; yet both have 
written well-told and moving stories, 
valuable because of the fresh view- 
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point from which they present a fa- 
miliar story and because of the sin- 
cerity and emotional power with 
which they do so. 

In contrast with the monographic 
character of these two books are the 
panoramic views of the first half of 
the first century B.C. offered by two 
somewhat older and presumably fair- 
ly familiar books: Phyllis E. Bentley’s 
Freedom, Farewell! (1936), the stress 
of which is on Caesar, and W. G. 
Hardy’s Turn Back the River (1938), 
a plausible rehabilitation of Catiline, 
with a wonderful portrait of old Lu- 
tatius Catulus. More limited in scope 
again are Thornton Wilder’s famous 
The Ides of March (1948) and A 
Goddess to a God (also 1948) by 
John L. Balderston and Sybil Bolitho, 
this second being a serious and suc- 
cessful attempt to interpret the re- 
lationship between Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, in the shape of letters sup- 
posedly written by the principals. 
Two further works present the last 
days of Atticus and Cicero respective- 
ly. Max Radin’s Epicurus My Master 
(1949) purports to be the brief mem- 
oirs of Atticus, composed just before 
his death, and gives a fine picture 
of the Roman at his best. Atticus fares 
less well in Armer Cicero (1955, no 
tr.) by Max Brod, for Kafka’s famous 
friend adopts Carcopino’s theory that 
the orator’s private correspondence 
was published by Atticus as part of a 
“deal” with Octavian; but Cicero’s 
second marriage, his attitude toward 
Caesar and himself, and his essential 
greatness are depicted with warm 
sympathy and real understanding. A 
last book on this period is Alfred 
Duggan’s Winter Quarters (1956), 
the autobiography of a Gallic noble- 
man who fights first with Caesar in 
Gaul and then with Crassus in Syria; 
the book is noteworthy in that it pre- 
sents the outsider’s view of Rome. 

Taking place in the second half of 
that momentous first century B.C., 
Gertrude Atherton’s Golden Peacock 
(1936) is well known: a rather fanci- 
ful plot revolving around a conspir- 
acy against Augustus which is foiled 
by the narrator, a sprightly and very 
modern young lady. Ferdinand Main- 
zer’s Caesar’s Mantle (1936) covers 
the period from 43 to 30, while 
Guenther Birkenfeld’s Augustus 
(1935), besides being an absorbing 
novel, provides a well-rounded ex- 
planation of Augustus’ character, 


brings in all the important literary 
figures of the time, and makes an in- 
telligible unit of the early Empire. 
Hermann Broch’s magnificent The 
Death of Virgil (1945) is a beautiful, 
but difficult, prose poem, executed in 
the stream-of-consciousness manner— 
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a provocative, thought-arousing book. 
Also belonging to the Augustan age, 
though no longer B.C., is Gregory 
Solon’s The Three Legions (1956). 
This first novel by a veteran of World 
War II is of interest in that it tells 
the story of Varus’ defeat by Armin- 
ius from the viewpoint of a medern 


From the first Christian century 
there is Henry Treece’s The Dark 
Island (1953), a powerful study of the 
effects on the population of Britain 
of the Roman invasion. Above praise 
is the wonderful trilogy of Lion 
Feuchtwanger: Josephus (1932), The 
Jew of Rome (1936), and Josephus 
and the Emperor (1942), which af- 
fords a sweeping view of the Roman 
world of the Flavians as seen through 
the eyes of the Jewish historian Jo- 
sephus Flavius; the portraits of crusty 
old Vespasian and his diabolic son 
Domitian are masterpieces. Off the 
beaten track is Der falsche Nero 
(1936, no tr.), also by Feuchtwanger, 
which develops an excellent novel out 
of the scattered historical notices of 
the pretender Terentius Maximus, 
who tried to pass himself off as Nero 
in the reign of Titus. 


The prosperous second century is 
represented by Marguerite Your- 
cenar’s incomparable Memoirs of Ha- 
drian (1954), in which the emperor 
who has been called the first modern 
man is made to tell of his life as au- 
thentically as did Claudius through 
the pen of Robert Graves, and with 
as much more power and depth as 
Hadrian surpassed Claudius in ability 
and complexity. This book. together 
with Mary Renault’s The Last of the 
Wine, has been among the most wide- 
ly acclaimed novels of recent years. 


The peace of the second was fol- 


lowed by the anarchy of the third 
century, a time that cries aloud for 
reconstruction and interpretation. 
These it has received from three ex- 
perienced current writers. Gladys 
Schmitt’s Confessors of the Name 
(1952) brings to life the brief reign 
of Decius (249-251), his attempts to 
shore up a crumbling world, and the 
reactions of an intelligent pagan to 
the rising faith of Christianity, in a 
full-length picture of the time. Alex- 
ander Baron’s Queen of the East 
(1956) concentrates on the continua- 
tion of Decius’ efforts by Aurelian 
(270-275), although much of the nov- 
el is taken up by the famous Zenobia 
of Palmyra. Winifred Bryher, finally, 
in Roman Wall (1954) writes about 
the Alemannic invasion of Helvetia 
in 265 from the viewpoint of an or- 
dinary Roman caught in the turmoil 
of disaster. 


Bridging the gap to the fourth cen- 
tury is Evelyn Waugh’s Helena 
(1950), a witty, charming fantasy- 
novel about the mother of Constantine 
the Great, the climax of which is the 
finding of the true Cross. With the 
fourth century, classical times. strictly 
speaking, have been left behind. But 
another article could be written about 
the novels that treat of the subsequent 
fate of Roman civilization. 


This wealth of good contemporary 
literature, taking its inspiration from 
the classical past, is bringing that past 
into the life of the average Latinless 
reader. The classicist, too, should be 
aware of what is being produced, and 
appropriate from it whatever good it 
contains for his purposes, private and 
professional. At the least, he will 
spend seme pleasant hours; it may be 
that he will gain far more than he had 
thought. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


SLIDES OF A ROMAN BANQUET 

A Missouri teacher has sent in a 
copy of the May, 1956, issue of Mis- 
souri Schools, containing an attrac- 
tively illustrated article entitled “Lat- 
in Lives at Trenton High,” by Jessie 
Helen Branam. In the article Miss 
Branam says that eighty-five Latin 
students participated in the Trenton 
(Mo.) annual Roman banquet last 
year, while four hundred guests looked 
on from the balcony of the gymnas- 
ium. All the students were in Roman 
or Greek costume, and some of the 
boys had even “foregone regular 
haircuts for many weeks in anticipa- 
tion of curly tresses”! The program 
featured a procession preceded by a 
fanfare of trumpets; the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin; a “salutatio” by the “consul,” 
in both Latin and English; a response 
by the toga-clad superintendent of 
schools; group singing; a “gladiatorial 
combat”; tumbling, wrestling, dances; 
and various dramatic skits, including 
a burlesque of the story of the fall of 
Troy, and a spectacular “Ballad of 
Julius Caesar,” which ended with 
Caesar’s ghost wandering among the 
company. A group of “gods and god- 


desses,” spotlighted at one end of the 
balcony, which was labeled “Mount 
Olympus,” held a “council.” Music 


was furnished by “Caesar’s Cheerful 
Choristers,” a boys’ sextet, and “Juno’s 
Jolly Joys,” a girls’ octet. Photographs 
taken at the banquet have been made 
into slides, which are available to Lat- 
in departments in other schools, and 
to Latin Teachers’ Workshops. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Miss 
Branam. 


COMMEMORATION 

Miss Marjorie Davis, of Centennial 
High School, Pueblo, Colorado, 
writes: 

“To commemorate the Ides of 
March, our Latin students each year 
wear black armbands all day in mem- 
ory of Caesar. In the main hall of 
the high school is a large poster bear- 
ing the words ‘Beware the Ides of 
March!’ and stating that Caesar was 
murdered on the Ides of March, 44 
B.C. A portrait of Caesar as a gen- 
eral, painted by one of our students, 
is hung alongside the poster. Above 
the two are the words, ‘This day is 
dedicated to the memory of Gaius 
Julius Caesar and to his attainments.’ ” 


TITANIUM 
A New York teacher sends in a 
copy of the folder “Talking It Over,” 
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sent by the New York Telephone 
Company to its subscribers. Under the 
heading “Stories of Our State,” it 
gives an account of the titanium mine 
at Tahawus, New York. “Because of 
its strength,” the short article con- 
cludes, “titanium was named for the 
Titans, the giants of Greek mythol- 
ogy. The long train load of ore that 
comes out of the Tahawus mine each 
day is helping to make titanium a 
giant in importance among minerals.” 


ENROLLMENTS 

Professor Graves Haydon Thomp- 
son, of Hampden-Sydney College, 
Virginia, writes: 

“Latin enrollment here is at its 
highest, both numerically and propor- 
tionately. About one-third of all our 
students are in some Latin class.” 

Mrs. Ethel Littlefield Whittier, of 
the Brunswick (Maine) High School, 
writes: 

“Latin is booming in Brunswick. 
The high school here has a total en- 
rollment of around goo, and 100 of 
them signed up for Latin I. We had 
planned to have three sections, but 
had to have four. I have thirty-six in 
Latin II, all in one section.” 

Professor Harry J. Leon, of the 
University of Texas, writes: 

“We have a fine enrollment this 
spring semester, with about 550 stu- 
dents taking our courses in classics.” 


MEDALS FOR LATIN 
STUDENTS 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classics fraternity, makes and renders 
available to high-school teachers of 
Latin three medals which may be 
presented to Latin students of “A” 
standing. Medal No. 1, to be awarded 
only to students of “A” grade in 
fourth-year Latin, is of silver, and is 
1% inches in diameter; it sells for 
$3.75. Medal No. 2 is an alternate 
fourth-year award; it is of silver, but 
is % inch in diameter, and sells for 
$1.25. Medal No. 3 is for students of 
“A” grade in second-year Latin; it is 
of bronze, is % inch in diameter, and 
sells for $1.25. 

All the medals bear the same design: 
A winged Victory, the Greek letters 
Eta Sigma Phi, and the motto “Mihi 
res, non me rebus” on one side, and 
the Parthenon and the motto “Prae- 
stantia linguarum classicarum” on the 
other side. 

Teachers must certify that the stu- 
dents who are to receive the medals 
have been of “A” or 90% rank 
throughout the academic year. Orders 
should be sent at least three weeks be- 
fore the date on which the medals are 


desired, to Professor H. Lloyd Stow, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, 
Tennessee. 


ie 


THE FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL 
MEETING FOR LIVING 
LATIN 


By Goopwin B. Beacu 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

ARTICIPES  huius conventus 

censuerunt ut, qui linguam liter- 
asque tradunt, sese quam saepissime 
Latine scribendo et colloquendo ex- 
ercerent, et quidem sapienter. Cum 
obsequi illis mallem, cuidam roganti 
ut Anglice scribam, obsequium trado 
et morem gero. 

The First International Meeting for 
Living Latin, attended by delegates, 
outstanding scholars from twenty- 
two nations and thirty-nine univer- 
sities, from places as distant and un- 
expected as New Zealand, South Afri- 
ca, Syria, Turkey, Rumania, Finland, 
and Venezuela, was most impressive 
and enthusiastic. It was held in Avi- 
gnon, France, under the auspices of 
the French Department of Education, 
the University of Aix-en-Provence, 
the City of Avignon, and the Alli- 
ance Frangaise. The instigator of the 
meeting, M. Jean Capelle, formerly 
rector of the University of Nancy, 
presently Director General of Educa- 
tion in French West Africa, by pro- 
fession a mathematician and engineer, 
once with the Citroen Auto Works, 
disgusted with the difficulties and 
time wasted by “Simultaneous Inter- 
pretation” when he attended an 
engineering conference in London, at 
which were present English, French, 
Italians, Russians, and Germans, and 
knowing that the objects of the meet- 
ing, which because of language dif- 
ficulties lasted three days, could have 
been achieved in a half-day, decided 
after long reflection that the only re- 
treat from such Babel was through 
the restoration of Latin as an inter- 
national tongue, the only tongue free 
from international _jealousies 
which hamper in such use modern 
tongues. He says there is now no 
“privileged language.” 

Since I shall at another time give 
a fuller report on the conference, I 
shall confine myself here to the main 
points. 

Although there were several collat- 
eral addresses, there were but four 
main speeches: 

1. On Latin grammar, by Professor 
Jean Bayet, once of Paris, now direc- 
tor of the French School in Rome. 
The essentials of grammar, says he, 
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and those constructions which con- 
duce to precise expression of thought 
and intent and make for exact de- 
scription, must be thoroughly learned, 
but the ornaments of rhetoric and of 
literary speech may well be omitted 
for those for whom the usefulness of 
the language is paramount, but re- 
served for those whose tastes incline 
to the literary. Professor Bayet’s rec- 
ommendations were adopted. 


2. On pronunciation, by Professor 
Erich Burck, of the University of 
Kiel, president of the German So- 
ciety of Philologists. His recommen- 
dation that the “restored pronuncia- 
tion,” that prevalently taught in 
American schools, be employed, was 
adopted. There was, however, con- 
siderable discussion, almost acrid, on 
some details. 


3. On the introduction of new 
words, by Professor Guerino Pacitti, 
head of the Lyceum of Spezia and of 
the Latin Office of the Institutum 
Studiis Romanis Provehendis. He 
recommended that before the intro- 
duction of a new Latin word the fol- 
lowing steps be taken: (a) that the 
“storehouse” of Latin be thoroughly 
examined; (b) that, failing a suitable 
word, an attempt be made to form a 
compound term; (c) that new words 
may be introduced from Greek; (d) 
that, failing these, words in general 
use in modern languages be used by 
adapting them to the genius and color 
of the Latin tongue. 


4. On pedagogy, by the writer of 
this report. The following recom- 
mendations, which appeared in my 
speech printed as a supplement to the 
October, 1956, issue of THe CLAssica 
OvutLoox, were adopted: (a) that 
teachers should look upon Latin as a 
living tongue and advertise it for its 
values and usefulness in these days; 
(b) that the active method of teach- 
ing be employed; (c) that Latin be 
offered to students in a form both at- 
tractive and adapted to their age; (d) 
that teachers accustom themselves to 
writing and speaking in Latin among 
themselves (that the study be not 
only ocular but aural and lingual); 
(e) that, besides the classical authors, 
those of later date, and even of these 
days, who have written lively, amus- 
ing stories, be used, even if their writ- 
ings would have to be redacted into 
simpler but no less pure and elegant 
Latin. 


(Editor’s note: Dr. Beach, as the 
official delegate of the American 
Classical League and the American 
Philological Association, represented 
the Latin teachers of this country at 
the conference.) 
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PROGRAM FOR THE 
TENTH ANNUAL LATIN 
INSTITUTE 


By Paut R. Murpuy 
Ohio University 


OUR MONTHS in advance of 
the Latin Institute the program 
stands as follows. In the near future 
plans will be completed for the panel 
discussion indicated, and several dis- 
cussions of particular interest to high- 
school teachers will be added. We are 
proud of what we have, and our read- 
ers can be sure that more good ma- 
terial will appear in the final printed 
program which will be available for 
those who come to Oxford in June. 
Thursday Morning, June 20—Reg- 
istration, Hamilton Hall. 

Thursday Noon—First Luncheon, 
Hamilton Hall. 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m., with Van L. 
Johnson, President of the American 
Classical League, presiding: Greetings 
from Miami University; “A New A 
proach in Teaching the Aeneid,” John 
Rowe Workman, Brown University, 
“Word Scansion of Vergil’s Hexa- 
meters,” Thomas Cutt, Wayne State 
University; “Latin, the Living Lan- 

uage of the Renaissance,” Paul W. 

lackford, Western Illinois College. 

Thursday, 6:00 p.m. — Dinner, 
Hamilton Hall. 

Thursday, 8:00 p.m.—Informal re- 
ception tendered by Miami Univer- 
sity, Hamilton Hall parlors. 

Thursday, 9:00 p.m.—Meeting of 
the Council of the American Classical 
League. 

Friday, June 21, 9:00 a.m., with 
Frank C. Bourne, Princeton Univer- 
sity, presiding: “The Avignon Con- 
ference,” Goodwin B. Beach, Trinity 
College; “Catullus, the First Modern 
Poet,” Frank O. Copley, University 
of Michigan; “A Missouri Professor 
in Greece” (illustrated), W. E. Gwat- 
kin, Jr., University of Missouri; “The 
Lady and the Wit,” Albert Rapp, 
University of Tennessee. 

Friday, Noon—Luncheon, Hamil- 
ton Hall. Carmina Latina. 

Friday, 2:00 p.m.—Annual reports 
by the officers of the American Clas- 
sical League. Panel Discussion, “Get- 
ting the Most out of Latin.” 

Friday, 6:00 p.m.—Dinner, Hamil- 
ton Hall. 

Friday, 8:00 p.m., with William M. 
Seaman, Michigan State University, 
presiding: “The Lighter Side of the 
Roman Theater,” Hazel M. Toliver, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. Presentation of a dramatic 
reading, in costume, of Euripides’ 
Trojan Women, directed by Sister 
Maria Thecla, Sacred Heart High 


School, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College. 

Saturday, June 22, 9:00 a.m., with 
Dorrance S. White, University of 
lowa, presiding: “Ovid, the Art of 
Storytelling,” Grundy Steiner, North- 
western University; “Ancient and 
Modern Athletics,” Charles D. Perry, 
University of Alabama; “Roman 
Gravitas, a Rogue’s Gallery,” Francis 
R. Bliss, Western Reserve University; 
“Catiline Lived On,” Hugh H. Davis, 
Le Moyne College. 

Saturday, 11:30 a.m. — Farewell 
Luncheon, Hamilton Hall. 

There will be a visual aids exhibit, 
with showings of filmstrips and slides. 


ie 
THE GLORY OF VERGIL 


By Karuertne M. Metzner 
Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. 
« ID YOU also miss the glory 

of Vergil in the fog of metri- 
cal convenience, poetical figures, un- 
familiar datives, ablatives, and all the 
grim grammar?” It was a golden Sun- 
day morning atop the Skyline Drive 
when I turned on the radio just in 
time to hear the minister, Dr. Sock- 
man, utter my opening sentence. | 
swore then by the eternal fires that 
my present Vergil students would 
catch the glow. 

What I have to say is in part con- 
viction and report, and in part admis- 
sion and plea. | know that my stu- 
dents carry away from their Vergil 
course more than I did from mine. 
But do they carry away a measurably 
increased appreciation of great liter- 
ature that will continue to grow 
throughout their lives? 

It encourages us teachers of Latin 
to know that many different writers 
and speakers today are saying that the 
reservoirs of humanity and wisdom 
are drying up, that democracy cannot 
survive without the nurture of en- 
lightened men, that mass education is 
levelling us into mediocrity, and spe- 
cifically that Latin Ill and TV must 
be restored to save the classical in- 
heritance in our literature. 

My own experience has shown that 
the love of a subject is caught, not 
taught. Dr. Osgood, Princeton phi- 
losopher, says, “By instruction, by 
dialectic, by infection the good teach- 
er teaches.” I am here concerned with 
“infecting” students with the glory of 
Vergil. To be sure, we must first have 
a Vergil, class—“hoc opus, hic labor 
est.” That is the subject for another 
paper; but if the Aeneid is given to 
students too young, it can be deadly. 
I want my Vergil students mature 
enough to comprehend the color, 
music, and universality of the great 


poetry. 
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We teachers of Latin have been 
very fortunate recently in having 
available to our students two movies 
on the Trojan episode. It does not 
matter whether we liked them our- 
selves; they have been stimulating for 
our classes. Various quiz programs 
also have proved that mythology does 
pay. I use every possible movie, tele- 
vision program, and journalistic item 
on my bulletin board and in my class 
discussions. It begins to pay rich divi- 
dends when the student uses these 
allusions naturally, as a part of him- 
self. Since most of our students do 
not read widely, we have to accept 
the television product and meet its 
challenge. If my students reach some 
comprehension of literary references, 
then I feel that I have made real pro- 
gress toward my goal of appreciation. 
And what else is that but the glory 
of Vergil—or any other classical 
model of great literature? 

On the picture “Helen of Troy” | 
received such comments as: “Holly- 
wood brought in the horse without 
breaking down the wall.” “The armor 
didn’t clash within the horse.” “What 
happened to Laocoon and Sinon?” 
“Hecuba wasn’t killed at the altar.” 
“Where was Androgeos, and why 
did nothing happen when Cassandra 
was carried off?” “No reference was 
made to Aeneas’ temptation to kill 
Helen.” “A very touching scene was 
when Hector’s wife places young As- 
tyanax in his arms, only for the ter- 
rified child to turn away in fright.” 
“When Achilles was killed by Paris’ 
arrow I felt a deep satisfaction.” “As 
the Greeks came from the body of 
the horse I was so moved that I 
wanted to warn the poor Trojans, 
but that wouldn’t have been much 
help, for they really were ‘fusi per 
herbas’ (sic).” 

I have quoted these unretouched 
and spontaneous reactions of my stu- 
dents to demonstrate their intimacy 
with and friendliness toward char- 
acters and events. My first point then 
is that we should make what our stu- 
dents translate live in time, place, and 
character. 

I try to be informal, casual, conver- 
sational; and I do not hesitate to 
dramatize conversations. I once laugh- 
ingly referred to my first-period Ver- 
gil class as my 9:00 o'clock perform- 
ance; there was cheerful assent among 
my boys. I try to carry out Professor 
Sterling Dow’s injunction that “be- 
tween teacher and student there 
should be dignity compatible with 
gaiety and adventure,” and that al- 
though we must avoid cheapness, we 


should not be “repulsively solemn and 
dull.” 


| 
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From the beginning | share with 
my students my acquaintance with 
and appreciation of Latin literature, 
history, philosophy, and art. | refer 
casually to a picture, a book I have 
just read, an article in a magazine, or 
a television program, in the explana- 
tion of a word, with the inference 
that they too grasped the analogy be- 
fore | mentioned it. At first they look 
baffled, then they begin taking notes, 
and soon they shyly make their own 
references. Recently a boy dashed 
into class waving The Prairie, by 
James Fenimore Cooper; he had rec- 
ognized “To what lengths will not 
greed for gold drive mortal men?” 
Then he blushed at his own erudition. 

Perhaps my technique seems guile- 
less, unprepared, and extempore, but 
I never go into class without a def- 
inite plan. I always assign myself 
more than I can do, but I try to be so 
completely at home with the passage 
for discussion that I am not ill at ease 
if my attention is diverted by a ques- 
tion or an unexpected turn of events. 
I keep the class on a friendly conver- 
sational level. Do not misunderstand 
me. We know our forms and other 
necessary tools. | have frequent drills 
organized as games, passwords, puz- 
zles, and spot quizzes, but | use formal 
grammar as a means and not as an 
end. We take College Board, S.E.B., 
and other standard examinations, and 
so | must meet the accepted require- 
ments. 


Vergil has a universal, timeless ap- 
peal. I love him so much myself that 
every time I reread a passage | find 
something new to enjoy and share 
with my students. 

My first day I try to establish rap- 
port with my class so that we may 
enjoy reading and studying together. 
In the beginning I explain the de- 
velopment of the story by comparing 
it with the “flashback” technique of 
the movies. I let Vergil talk for him- 
self. Without preliminary, we start 
reading “Arma virumque cano.” Met- 
rical and poetic licenses are explained 
as they are met. Metre and scansion 
are mastered in the first eleven lines. 
One or all of the pupils read metri- 
cally each day. | have worked on oral 
Latin since the first day of the first 
year. | do not know how anyone can 
get anywhere in a language without 
at least being able to read it aloud. 
Perhaps I expect too much, but is it 
not better to reach up than down? I 
must have made some headway with 
my approach when a senior wrote 
spontaneously that Vergil had goaded 
him into “feeling and seeing.” 

Call attention to grammatical rules, 
explain them, repeat them as you meet 


them, treat them familiarly as old 
friends, and assume that the class will 
recognize them. Pretty soon they do. 
Put your emphasis on music, pictures, 
and words. The boys are accustomed 
to rules in mathematics, science, and 
other subjects. They are hesitant and 
uneasy, and do not quite know how 
to take your nonchalance about gram- 
mar, because that approach they un- 
derstand; but they try to please you, 
and start ——s with eyes open for 
color and ears for sound, while you 
pour out drop by drop all the neces- 
sary grammar for them to soak up 
almost unconsciously. 

It takes us a long time to read the 
first book. I am not satisfied with 
perfunctory definitions of mytholog- 
ical references. I try to weave in the 
full story, its connection, and history. 
“Arma virumque cano” makes an ef- 
fective introduction to the epic in 
general, with other examples and quo- 
tations from Homer, Milton, Beo- 
wulf, Stephen Vincent Benet, and 
Longfellow. With “multa quoque et 
bello passus” I give a bird’s-eye view 
of the story to come. At “Musa, mihi 
causas memora” we learn the names 
and symbols of all nine Muses. | show 
examples in art, literature, music, and 
everyday language. With “Tantaene 
animis caelestibus irae” I introduce a 
discussion of the ancient and modern 
conceptions of deity. All the while I 
am teaching metre, rhythm, and poet- 
ic outlook. “Fato profugus” and “v 
superum” prepare the way for an un- 
derstanding of the force of Fate and 
the power of the gods in shaping 
man’s destiny. We are then led natur- 
ally to the concept of Fate in art, 
philosophy, and literature, with exam- 
ples from Michelangelo, Dante, and 
Milton. 


I really have students memorize 
lines and phrases. I use them myself 
in conversation or discussion, not 
only to keep them “on tap,” but ac- 
tually to demonstrate how apt and 
succinct a comprehended quotation 
can be 

There is not room in a paper like 
this to quote actual passages; but I 
start with helping the students to see 
the pictures in the nature descriptions, 
such as those of the happy sailors 
cutting through the waves, Minerva 
impaling Ajax on a sharp rock, the 
hurricane carrying off both sea and 
land, the poles of the universe thun- 
dering, black night settling like a giant 
bird down upon the sea, the noisy 
gale striking the mast “full on,” the 
waves striking the stars, the boat 
hanging on the crest of a wave, the 
hum of nature, the scent of flowers, 
the flash of lightning, and the shim- 
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mer of sunlight. 


Vergil is a master of juxtaposition 
in sight and sound. Point out the con- 
trasts such as the noise of the storm 
and the calm that Neptune com- 
mands; the roar of the wind, the 
breaking of the boat, the screams of 
the men, and the passage that begins 
“Defessi Aeneadae,” as the Trojans 
land in the still harbor. 


Treat the deities and the characters 
of the story as real personalities, so 
that when, for instance, Juno says 
that everyone else can do as he wishes, 
but “/, the queen of the gods, am for- 
bidden by the Fates, | suppose,” her 
words carry the emotion intended. 
My Juno has been built up as very 
real, for we first met her in the story 
of Europa in our first-year Latin 
book. Now, when Juno offers Aeolus 
a beautiful wife in return for a storm 
to destroy Aeneas, | remind the class 
of Helen and the golden apple; I do 
not fail to point out the final touch, 
“I shall make you the proud father of 
handsome children.” I cannot refrain 
from comparing these stories to that 
of Adam and Eve: each story has an 
apple and a temptation, and in each 
a woman is involved. 

Aeneas’ terror in the storm is dis- 
cussed and explained. I do not want 
the class to think he is a “sissy.” Here 
is a good time to explain the attitude 
of the ancients in prayer (“tendens ad 
sidera palmas”) and also the sheer 
horror they felt if a young man should 
die before his father. 

Compare Neptune’s anger to that of 
anyone whose authority has been 
usurped. There will be no trouble in 
comprehending his reaction: “Who 
do you think you are, anyway?” 

I could go on and on telling you 
how I get my students to read for 
beauty and personal identification. It 
takes me about six weeks to establish 
the right relationship between vocab- 
ulary, grammar, and thought, so that 
I can feel confident that the emphasis 
is on literary appreciation, without 
slackening the grasp of grammar. By 
this t'me the boys have begun search- 
ing for words to phrase ideas that 
mean more. in their translation. It is 
at about this point that some student 
says in wide-eyed surprise. “I’m be- 
ginning to see the word-pictures he 
is painting!” Then I know that he is 
not missing the glory of Vergil. 

Two boys in my Vergil class one 
year lost their fathers suddenly. Both 
were terribly shocked. The first man 
to go was a doctor who loved Latin 
and whose son’s interest in Latin was 
a constant delight to him. We used 
“Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuva- 
bit” for a class memorial to him. To 
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express its sympathy to the second 
boy the class chose “Non ignara mali 
miseris succurrere disco” and “Sunt 
lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt.” When he returned he came 
up to me and said simply, “That was 
perfect.” When boys can turn with 
naturalness to something fine they 
have read, does it not prove their 
feeling and understanding of it? 

When one is concerned with things 
of the spirit there can be no mortal 
measure. As a teacher I have to use 
record-books, grades, documented 
judgments. Here is where I break 
down. I cannot and do not want to 

rade the intangible. | am content if 
geet planted the seed. I try to take 
my students into the heart of the 
poem, so that what joy they gather 
on the way may carry over into all 
their living. | store up phrases and 
ideas which they express in class and 
conversation, in papers and transla- 
tion, as a measure of how near they 
have come to real literary apprecia- 
tion. One boy wrote, “Before I 
studied Vergil the world of poetry 
and art meant comparatively little to 
me. I never read poetry except when 
it was assigned, but from kage ge I 
have gained a greater concept of art, 
a new tappreciation of Latin, and the 
joy of having read one of the world’s 
great poetic achievements.” I was 
pleased to read the following unso- 
licited comment on my _ informal 
method of striving for cultural re- 
wards: “I have become accustomed 
to learning items of art, literature, and 
history. In discussing them at appro- 
priate times it is easy to remember 
them instead of trying to force them.” 
Another student wrote, “I have 
learned to admire the beauty of the 
Latin language.” 

It is not possible to make poets of 
all our students; but to bring them 
to the appreciation of great poetry 
is an ideal that can be attained. 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
iedeasied, about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 


Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, O. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
By Kyne 
Wenatchee (Washington) High School 

UCH OF the history of the 

Junior Classical League for its 
first twenty years is preserved in its 
publications. 

An invitation to the chapters to as- 
sist with a national quarterly publica- 
tion was issued by Dr. Stewart Irwin 
Gay, of the Monticello (New York) 
High School in October, 1949. Dr. 
Gay, a member of the national com- 
mittee on the Junior Classical League, 
proposed a national bulletin to be 
financed by a $2 contribution from 
each chapter, with student copies to 
be sold at ten cents. The invitation 
appeared in a bulletin prepared and 
mailed by the Wenatchee chapter to 
members of the Washington State 
Federation and to the 350 active na- 
tional chapters. However, the na- 
tional bulletin did not materialize at 
that time. 

The JCL chapter at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, mailed its four-page mim- 
eographed paper in December, 1949, 
to all the national chapters. The 
Kansas Federation mailed a four-page 
paper the following March, and the 
chapter at Whitefish, Montana, also 
sent a four-page mimeograph to all 
chapters, in May of 1950. The Mon- 
tana paper contained news from chay)- 
ters widely separated in the United 
States. These early mimeographed 
bulletins were not well enough estab- 
lished to have a national name. The 
expense of each issue was met by the 
chapter that mailed it out. 

In the year 1950-51 all chapters re- 
ceived mailings from Wenatchee, 
Washington, and Monticello, New 
York. The five-page bulletin from 
Wenatchee gave a history of the JCL 
from 1936 to 1951, a summary of 
conventions held in 1949-50, and the 
dates for conventions in 1950-51. This 
paper was mailed on April 30. Dr. 
Gay again sent out a mimeograph 
urging cooperation on a national pub- 
lication. 

The Torch, official publication of 
the Texas State Junior Classical 
League, prepared by the chapter at 
Henderson, Texas, was the first 
printed bulletin received by all chap- 
ters. It was published on December 
15, 1951, and contained messages from 
Professor Walter R. Agard, then 
President of the American Classical 
League; Lillian B. Lawler, editor of 
Tue CrassicaL and Mrs. 
Minnie Lee Shepard, editor of the 
Texas Latin Leaflet. The paper was 
eight pages in length, and was fi- 
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nanced by the Texas Junior Classical 
League. 

On May 7, 1952, appeared Volume 
I, No. 1 of the truly national publica- 
tion, Torcu: US. Its editor was 
Billie Jo Payne, of the chapter at 
Henderson, Texas. The twelve printed 
pages contained some pictures, and 
reports of the activities of sixty-one 
chapters, widely distributed over the 
United States. One of its articles in- 
troduced Estella Kyne, chapter spon- 
sor since 1938, member of the national 
committee since 1942, and chairman 
of the national committee since 1948. 
Contributions from teachers and pro- 
fessors of Latin, including the amount 
collected by Dr. Gay in 1951, fi- 
nanced the 650 copies. Belle Gould, 
member of the national committee 
since 1951, was and is the sponsor for 
Torcu: US. 

The first volume contained but the 
one issue. Volume II, under the same 
editor, contained two sixteen-page is- 
sues, one dated January 9, 1953, the 
other April 1, 1953. The first issue, of 
650 copies, included announcements 
of the first national convention, plan- 
ned for 1954, with Texas as the host. 
The April issue presented a feature 
story on Mrs. Polly Jones, of the 
national office of the American Clas- 
sical League at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. It also announced the 
tentative program for a meeting to be 
held at Oxford on June 18-20, at the 
time of the Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League; this meet- 
ing was to lay plans for the national 
convention of the following year. 
This second issue of Volume II com- 
prised 1450 copies. Chapters which 
had paid a subscription fee of one 
dollar received both issues. Those 
which had not paid the fee were sent 
one copy as a sample. Student sub- 
scriptions were set at ten cents for 
the year. 

The title of the national publica- 
tion gained more punctuation in Vol- 
ume III] when it became Torcu: U.S. 
The size was increased to twenty 
pages for both the January 15th and 
the April 15th issue. Martha Matthews 
was appointed editor by her sponsor. 
The first issue contained pictures of 
the student national officers elected 
at Miami University the preceding 
summer. It also included greetings 
from Van L. Johnson, President of 
the American Classical League, and 
James F. Looby, Education Editor of 
The Hartford Courant. Both issues 
had messages of approval from Otto 
Hughes, of the University School, 
Bloomington, Indiana, chairman of 
the Activities Committee of the North 
Central Association. The tentative 
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program for the first national con- 
vention, to be held the following June 
13-15 at Incarnate Word High 
School, San Antonio, Texas, was in 
the April issue. There were at least 
710 copies of the first issue and 3000 
copies of the second. Volume III was 
financed from the dues of two dollars 
per chapter recommended at the Mi- 
ami meeting, of which one dollar 
went for the chapter subscription and 
one dollar to the national treasury. 
The first special national conven- 
tion issue was dated September 15, 
1954, and was financed from the na- 
tional treasury. A thousand copies 
were sent to the convention delegates 
and to the national chapters. This 
eight-page summary of the conven- 
tion was the first of three issues in 
Volume IV. Martha Matthews was 
again appointed editor. A group pic- 
ture of the national officers was pub- 
lished, and the names of all the err 
gates were given alphabetically 
state and chapter. There were bee 
copies of the second issue, dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1955. The third issue, with 
4300 copies, contained 22 pictures be- 
sides the pictures of the national of- 
ficers. Prices for the pictures were 
set at $2 for a rwo-column cut and $1 
for a one-column cut; these costs 
were met by the contributors. Issues 
No. 2 and No. 3 had sixteen pages 
each. The subscription rate remained 
unchanged for Volume IV. 


A registration fee of thirty cents 
at the second national convention, at 
the State Teachers’ College in Cedar 
Falls, lowa, financed the first issue of 
Volume V—an eight-page summary 
of the convention, sent to each of the 
478 delegates and each national chap- 
ter. In it, all names of delegates were 
listed by state and chapter. It also 
contained the first financial report, 
with an accounting of Torcu: US., 
the national treasurer’s reports for 
1953-54 and 1954-55, and a report 
from the national headquarters, which 
handles memberships. There was a 
feature story on Lourania Miller, of 
Dallas, Texas, who was first listed as 
a sponsor of a chapter in 1938, and 
was appointed to the national com- 
mittee in 1948. The second issue of 
Volume V, 5600 copies, had reports 
from thirty-three states. Copies were 
mailed to 710 chapters in forty-five 
states. Betty Johnson was the editor. 

Co-editors for Volume VI are 
Lynne Hinson and Caroleen Dorsey. 
The September issue of twelve pages 
was mailed to each of the 974 chap- 
ters and the 907 delegates, who had 
paid 30¢ at the convention to finance 
the issue. It contained the financial 
report of the national treasurer and 


of Torcu: U.S.; an announcement of 
the five new ACL-JCL scholarships 
of $100 each, to be awarded to JCL 
graduates who enter college and con- 
tinue their study of Latin; the com- 
plete list of state chairmen and co- 
chairmen for the JCL; and an alpha- 
betical list of all the delegates, with 
their home addresses. A report of the 
sponsors’ meetings was reserved for 
the January 15 issue. 

An annual report of chapter ac- 
tivities, based on sponsors’ reports, 
has appeared in Vir Crassican Our- 
Look each November since 1938. In 
the first one, Miss Dorothy Park 
Latta, then Director of the Service 
Bureau and chairman of the national 
committee, reported on information 
received from chapters in West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Washington 
State. Ten annual reports following 
this were prepared by Miss Latta. 
Since 1951 the October CLassicaL 
Ovr.Look has been extending an in- 
vitation to teachers of Latin to have 
their Latin clubs affiliate with the 
JCL; and to assist them in this the 
names of all state chairmen are in- 
cluded. Announcement of the na- 
tional JCL convention appears in 
some spring issue of THe Cxassicar 
Ovt ook, which still remains the of- 
ficial source of material to interest 
sponsors and teachers. 

Other publications which have 
given the JCL national coverage are: 
The Classical Journal, Student Ac- 
tivities, Senior Scholastic, The Amer- 
ican Observer, International Conven- 
tions, and Language Teacher’s Note- 
book. 

The state federations have begun 
to prepare bulletins for their own 
membership. The four-page printed 
paper from Texas, The Torch, a 
quarterly, is in its sixteenth year. Pub- 
lication is rotated for a year at a time 
among the chapters; this year the pa- 
per is being prepared by the Grand 
Prairie chapter. The November issue 
announced publication of the ninth 
state directory of members of the 
JCL, containing names, hobbies, and 
other information about the members. 
The directories are sold at a dollar a 
copy, and the printing is limited to 
five hundred copies. This is a non- 
profit project undertaken each year 
by the chapter at Henderson. The 
same issue had information about the 
first efforts to limit attendance at 
state JCL conventions. Southern 
Methodist University accommodated 
1350 delegates for meeting rooms and 
meal service in 1956; there are few 
places that can receive so many. Ef- 
forts are being made to increase at- 
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tendance at the El Paso regional 
meeting to equalize the attendance 
better. The state treasury pays for the 
Texas state bulletin. 

The Washington State Federation's 
Vox Latina has been mailed out 
monthly for eight years, with a dif- 
ferent chapter preparing each issue 
at its own expense. Original designs 
appear on the cover. Some schools 
mimeograph their issues, others use 
off-set printing, still others real print- 
ing. Some reproduc: photographs, 
and two have used silk-screened cov- 
ers. The official name was chosen 
after three years of experirenting. 

The New Jersey Federation’s Nun- 
tius is being edited for Volume VI by 
students at Somerville; Teaneck fur- 
nished co-editors in 1955-56. It ap- 
pears in October, February, and May. 
The gold-colored cover features a 
Roman messenger with a tuba. 

The lowa Federation also has a 
Nuntius, with the JCL torch and 
wreath for the standard cover. Each 
month a different chapter sponsors 
the publication. 

Res Novae has been the name of 
the bulletin of the Kansas Federation 
for five years. Sacred Heart Cathe- 
dral High School at Salina has been 
preparing it. Mimeographed, it con- 
tains news from many chapters. 

The Acta of Missouri is a quarterly 
mimeographed by a volunteer chap- 
ter each time. It is financed by stu- 
dent subscriptions, and has a circula- 
tion of several hundred. Federation 
business and chapter news are regular 
features. 

In New Mexico, Crescit: N.M., 
with the JCL torch and wreath on 
its cover, contains chapter news. The 
price is five cents a copy. The bul- 
letin was started in 1954, and is edited 
by different chapters. 

Torch: N.C., a mimeograph from 
the North Carolina Federation, has 
news from many chapters. The West 
Virginia Federation also has a pub- 
lication. Veritas et Scientia, a four- 
page printed bulletin of the Indiana 
Federation, is put out by the Ander- 
son chapter. In Wyoming, Aquila, 
now in its seventh year, is prepared 
by the Cheyenne chapter, and is a 
quarterly; its December issue, in var- 
iegated red and green ink, told how 
Latin students had been on an ex- 
change with a high school in Okla- 
homa City for a week. 

Besides these federation bulletins, 
others are in the experimental stage. 
Several states have a bulletin sent reg- 
ularly from the chapter of the state 
chairman—for example, the Torch 
of Latrobe, Pennsylvania. In Memo- 
riam Vergili is printed by the Clifton 
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Forge, Virginia, chapter; it contains 
news of the alumni and activities of 
the one chapter only. 

The best opportunity for “re- 
search” and creative work is shown 
in bulletins prepared by one chapter 
for its own members. Nunc Et Tunc, 
printed quarterly in Waco, Texas, is 
now in its thirty-third year. In it, a 
comparison of medern and Roman 
times predominates. It is financed by 
a 15¢ charge for the copy, and a lit- 
tle advertising. The Winter issue this 
year contained a message by a student 
who had studied Caesar, pointing out 
places where excitement and pleasure 
were to be anticipated by students 
just beginning Caesar. 

Latinus Rumor, a mimeographed 
monthly now in its thirtieth year, 
is put out by Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. It is financed by subscriptions 
of active JCL members and many 
alumni. Hand-colored covers with 
seasonal decorations appear on the 
December issues; in other months a 
stencilled design appropriate to the 
season is used. The department 
“Olympus Off Guard,” with com- 
ments on the gods and goddesses, has 
been edited for several years by 
“Heddus Hoppera.” 

Hodie Et Heri, has been issued as 
a monthly mimeograph for sixteen 
years by Paris High School, Texas. 
It features a “Roman of the Month,” 
and an outstanding girl and boy of 
the chapter. 

Henderson, Texas, has put out its 
monthly Cumera for thirteen years. 
Each month a different color is used. 
Sketches accompany many of the ar- 
ticles. 

Ex Animo, a mimeograph from 
Stark High School, Orange, Texas, 
has been issued monthly for eight 
years. 

The mimeographed publication of 
Haverford Township High School, 
Havertown, Pa., now in its sixth year, 
is distributed at the chapter meetings. 
The chapter raises money from the 
sale of address labels, “Thank You” 
and informal notes, and senior name 
cards. 

Vox Latina, of Coles Junior High 
School, Ashland, Kentucky, is an an- 
nual mimeograph issued each March. 
Its price is ten cents. The contents, 
sketches, and hand-colored cover de- 
signs are outstanding. This is its sixth 
year. 

Bulletins which have been published 
less than six years have not been in- 
cluded in this report. There are also 
other chapter bulletins not received 
recently that are doubtless being con- 
tinued. 

In preparing their bulletins, par- 


ticularly those which contain “fea- 
ture” articles on the Greeks and 
Romans, students must always be 
careful not to incorporate material 
taken without. acknowledgment and 
permission from classical and other 
periodicals. This is especially impor- 
tant in the case of periodicals which 
are copyrighted. 


ie 
COME EARLY! 


If you are interested in taking part 
in the dramatic reading of Euripides’ 
Trojan Women (ix: English) at tne 
Latin Institute, please ‘ie to arrive 
in Oxford on Wednesday, June 19, 
for tryouts and rehearsals. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
cannot fill your order. Please use stam 

money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made ports to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. you 
days. defer payment, please pay within 30 


Boring should a, done carefully, by 
aa itle, t poster, mimeograph, 
= let, ete.). Seni” ordered from the 
rvice Bureau is not returnable. After two 


trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too a damaged for pons: since the 
Servi jureau is a non-profit-making or- 
anization, it cannot absorb losses such as 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an a indicate which 
items ar-> eenty needed and add 20c for 

cost of postage 


e increased 
add 25c for any order 
of — or more. 


address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, ones. Ohio. 


Carr, Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 


APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
551.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 read- 
er, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound effects 


” 


men. 15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome (April 21). 15¢ 

601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 


MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeographs 


592.Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 

LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau has a Latin 
Week Badge made of sturdy gold- 
colored cardboard, circular in form 
and 4 inches in diameter. It carries a 
picture of the Pantheon in Rome and 
the words “Latin Week” printed in 
purple. The badge is oO cams at 
the top for attachment by pin or 
ribbon. Price, 3¢ each in quantities of 
10 or more. 


PROJECTS 

For an up-to-date list of projects 
suitable for Latin Week or a statu 
convention of Latin Clubs see Tue 
CxiassicaL for March, 1955, 
page 62, or send for free classified list. 

PLAYS IN ENGLISH 

For an up-to-date list of plays in 
English, see THe CiassicaL OurLooK 
for March, 1957, pages 66-67, or send 
for free classified list. 

PLAYS IN LATIN 

For an up-to-date list of plays in 
Latin see Tue CrassicaL 
for February, 1956, pages 49-50, or 
send for free classified list. 

RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 

For an up-to-date list of radio and 
other programs see THe CLassicaL 
OvrtLook for March, 1956, pages 61- 
62, or send for free classified list. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS AND AWARDS 

Certificates of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher’s signature. $2.20. 

Bookplates 

1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 
. Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


Nw 
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Books 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

The Unwilling Vestal. By E. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.75. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite nove! deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.75. 

With the Eagles. A new and inex- 
pensive printing of Paul L. An- 
derson’s With the Eagles, a long- 
time best seller for Caesar stu- 
dents. $1.00. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version of Pinoc- 
chio. An American edition with 
notes and vocabulary. $2.10. 

Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady, Rtd. A soldier’s 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative comments incorporated in 
the text. $3.00. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive refer- 
ence book on_ persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. $4.00. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 

arts, “Group I” and “Group 
Il.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group II” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group I, 
so0¢; Group II, 7o0¢. 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 
bertson. A second edition of an 
old favorite. 50¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interestin 
of the origin of Englis 
25¢ 


stories 
words. 


Card Games 

Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five va- 
rieties of the game. May be 
played by two to ten persons. 
$1.00. 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for first- 
year Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 


Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 


35¢ 

Sententiae I. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae II. A Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae lI, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae III. A Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 

L-A-T-I-N. A new game for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary, 
constructed on the principle of 
“Bingo.” Can be played by any 
number from two to fifty. $1.50. 

A GENERAL GREETING CARD 
This greeting card is suitable for 

any occasion. It pictures Diana in 

her chariot, and carries a good-luck 

wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 

light rose. Price, with matching en- 

velope, 9¢; $1.00 for 12. Order as 

Card GD. 


FOR THE END OF THE TERM 

Post Cards. The design, in green 
ink, is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A Joy- 
ous Holiday”). Can be sent to pu- 
pils at the end of the school year. 
Price, 30¢ for a packet of ten cards. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let recently published. It was pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
American Philological Association. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
every adviser of students in our sec- 
ondary schools. A copy will be sent 
free to any school counselor on re- 
ceipt of a stamped and addressed 4%” 
by 9%” envelope. Additional copies 
may be obtained at 1o¢ each - 
paid, or 5¢ each in quantities ga 
or more. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 

Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
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teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVII. Price, $1.00. 
OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 

Includes directions for use and a 
3-page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative and subjunctive systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. May be used as a game or 
for class drill on verb endings. Order 
as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). Extra 
printed charts are available at 5¢ a 
set. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XII (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 
A NEW CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

This new catalogue, prepared by 
William M. Seaman, is an up-to-date 
revision of the Catalogue of Visual 
Aids compiled by Dorothy Burr 
Thompson in 1949 for the Archae- 
ological Institute of America and dis- 
tributed by the American Classical 
League. The new edition has been 
restricted mainly to classical studies. 
The following general headings show 
the scope of the items included: 
Films, Filmstrips, Slides, Stereo Slides, 
Other Visual Material: Pictures, 
Maps and Charts, Models, Objects, 
Coins; Audio Materials. Included are 
a Directory of Producers and Distri- 
butors and a Bibliography. s0¢ 


THE GREEK TRADITION IN SCULPTURE 

This 75-page booklet was prepared 
by Walter R. Agard and edited by 
David M. Robinson. It was originally 
published as No. 7 in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Studies in Archaeol- 
ogy. The present booklet contains 34 
full-page pictures with descriptive 
texts under the following headings: 
Greek Sculpture, The Sculpture of 
Rome, The Lingering Tradition, The 
Renaissance, Classicism and Neoclas- 
sicism, The Modern Debt to Greek 
Sculpture. 75¢ 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 
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The American Classical League 
Thirty-Ninth Year 


and 


Tenth 


June 20-22, 1957 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1957 INSTITUTE 


Valuable and Enlightening Papers and Discussions 


The ideal time and place to meet colleagues from all parts of the nation. 


Oxford is on Ohio Routes 73 and 27. There is frequent bus service from Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Richmond, Indiana. Full accommodations at $6.00 per day. Ham- 
ilton Hall will serve as headquarters and adjacent Richard Hall will be reserved for 
Catholic Sisters. Rooms will be available before the Institute begins but the first meal will 


be luncheon on June 21. Partial days and individual meals will be charged at nominal and 
proportionate prices. 


Fill out below and send as soon as possible to the American Classical League, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


Syntax is essential 
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-—REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


(Revised Edition) 


A New Type Composition Book 
* for the Second Year 


nected English prose for review. 
EXPLANATIONS: Concise, many in diagram form. 


second year. 


C.E.E.B. 


Review Latin Grammar has been tested by use 
in public and private schools over a period of 
eight years. The present edition (revised 1956) 
is the result of alterations and improvements 
made in three previous editions. 


John K. Colby 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 


DRILL MATERIAL: 700 short English-to-Latin sen- 
tence exercises and a group of passages in con- 


CONTENT: Adequate grammatical material for entire 


VOCABULARY: Mainly that recommended by the 


With Vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


LATIN STIMULI 


@STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in the 


THIRD ANNU. LATIN EXAMINATION. is examina- 
tion will be administered in March and will be of the ob- 
jective type so as to be more extensive. It will be offered 
on the first and second year level. A separate test will be 
administered to first year students. The enthusiasm engen- 
dered in preparation for this examination will amaze you. 
The difficult task of inciting students to review is one of 
the common problems of Latin teachers the country over. 
Administration of this competitive examination will, for 
the most part, solve that problem. Students love competi- 
tion and since they are to be pared with students from 
all sections of the nation, many of them will do most of 
their reviewing outside of class, thereby, saving you valu- 
able class time. You will be able to determine the exact 
om na rank of each of your students on a national 
is. A fee of $.08 per student will be charged. Write for 
free copy of last year’s examination with key and norms. 
ae. medals and certificates will be awarded to those 
students achieving a percentile ranking of 90 or higher. 


@VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape record- 


ings produced at leading educational institutions. Such 
dramatic productions as ““The Odyssey” and “Cicero vs. 
Catiline” are included in this collection. A total of 27 stim- 


ulating pr with worksheets to go with most of the 
programs. ice charge of $.50 for all 15 minute pro- 
grams. 


@ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such as 


puzzles, games, charts, jokes, projects, activities, outline 
maps, eae aids and interesting background material. 
Over different Latin aids. New aids developed each 
ear 


You need not remit for any of the above materials until 
you are compietely satisfied with them and until you are 
sure they can aid ie in the teaching of Latin. For 
a free detailed listing of the above materials send this ad 


DONALD R. HONZ 
Latin Department 
1902 Ogden Avenue 
SUPERIOR 2, WISCONSIN 


clinical and “therapeutic” purposes. 


TO TEACHERS OF LATIN:—We are pleased to make 
this offer now because of the heavy interest we 
discovered in your field, we have also had requests 
and are serving history teachers, those working in 
Audio-Visual methods, and those with needs for 


Ancient War Machines 


MAKE AN IDEAL PROJECT 


Crusades and Medieval Age. 


ful stone hurling machine 


lector’s items easy to build. ™arch. 


and instructions with histori- 


Kits include detailed plans TOWER—Wall scaling siege 
engine used throughout all 
cal references. Top quality ancient and medieval history. 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war 
used in attacks and sieges and in defense as early as 
1100 B.C. during the siege of Troy, through the Roman 
era and Caesar, and up through the years into the 


BALLISTA — First mobile balsa construction die 
field artillery piece used ex- cut and to size. o extra 
tensively by Caesar. needed the 
a eapon metal gears an ers, cop- 
per foil, brass pins, chain, 
from 3rd Century B. C. slings, 


SCORPIO — t mobile 
used to demolish enemy stone thrower effective- 


walls. 
Models actually work—Col- ly against troops on the 


SPECIAL PRICE 
Only $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order. 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. C P. O. Box 56 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


A “MUST” 


For teachers of courses in— 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
The revised and enlarged edition of 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 
By HELEN H. LAW 


Order as Bulletin XXVII. 
Price, $1.00 


American Classical League 
Miami University 


== 


